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cause the volume contains so much that is significant from 
the point of view of this Department that a book review 
of ordinary length would be inadequate. The author is 
professor of industrial relations in Dartmouth College, 
and his book contains the results of studies made under 
the auspices of the Inquiry, New York, supplemented by 
others conducted by Dr. Feldman. It is a serious attempt 
to study the question of how our 11,000,000 Negroes, 2,- 
00,000 Mexicans, 175,000 Japanese and Chinese, 55,000 
Filipinos and about 18,000,000 European immigrants who 
lave entered this country since 1900 and their descendants 
an be adjusted to American life, with particular reference 
to the racial conflicts that have arisen in industry. It 
raises the question whether we are to have adjustments 
‘to accidental and uncontrolled processes” or to “weld 
together all these diverse tools in a unity from which prej- 
wice and unintelligent discrimination have been elimi- 
tated,” 


The first two chapters treat of the Negro in industry in 
the narrow sense which includes only a minority of 
Negroes gainfully employed. The author says, “Indus- 
ital discrimination against the Negro is of several kinds, 
but perhaps the most serious is his utter exclusion from 
tmployment in certain occupations.” The severest diffi- 
ilty in securing positions is faced by the Negro woman. 
Negroes rarely find work in clerical and executive posi- 
tons, except in businesses conducted by and for persons 
oftheir own group. The factors involved in this discrim- 
Mation include the foremen’s preferences, those of the 
tad of the department or section, and the objections 
tased by the white workers. Where there is trade union 
tganization the opposition of the latter is “more than a 
matter of indefinite group sentiment.” A recent survey 
of the subject indicates that 22 international and national 
tf organizations, eight of which are members of the 
ican Federation of Labor, exclude Negro workers 
constitutional provision. This “operates most heavily 
tthe point where Negroes might enter the better paying 
tades.” “There are, of course, unions which do admit 
Negroes freely. Some limit them to separate locals.” The 
inane 
*New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931. $4.00. 
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extent of union restriction “can not be more definitely 
stated because . . . such exclusion is in most instances a 
practice rather than a stated rule.” One of the results of 
this discrimination is that the Negro is forced to allow 
himself to be used in breaking strikes. “He is in need 
of a job and he takes it wherever he can find it.” 

This discrimination keeps the Negro down through the 
barricading of the higher positions once he is admitted into 
the general field. Furthermore, it is often taken for 
granted that the Negro will receive less pay than a white 
man for the same work of the same quality and that “he 
is less adversely affected by inadequate earnings.” Negro 
women in this regard seem less fortunate than the men. 
The Negro is the “last hired, the first fired” and working 
conditions for Negroes are usually worse than those pro- 
vided for white workers, even in the same factory. 

A study of the excuses given for these discriminations 
showed that “tradition plays a large part in the estimates 
of the Negro. The blindest explanation of the discrimina- 
tions and exclusions against the Negro is simply because 
he is a Negro.” To this is often added the statement that 
the Negro is naturally lazy but “many opinions are ex- 
pressed which contradict this view.” It is also complained 
that the Negro is irregular and irresponsible. In any 
consideration of such opinions “account must be taken .. . 
of his abrupt transition from a paternalistic agricultural 
society to an impersonal and highly organized and indus- 
trial environment,” and of the effect of suddenly increased 
wages and bad living and working conditions on the ad- 
justment of workers who have recently come to the North. 
On the other hand, there are conflicting views as to the 
adaptability of Negroes for specific kinds of work. “... 
Negroes are considered to be particularly fitted to some 
occupations where the true reason may be that other work- 
ers will not remain in them.” 

The question of the general mental ability of the group 
is of slight importance “as compared with the need of 
determining whether a particular Negro individual is 
fitted for the particular position.” Other important fac- 
tors making for industrial discrimination are criticism of 
the Negro’s character and habits, the force of community 
sentiment which makes many employers feel “in a helpless 
position in this matter of employing colored workers” and 
the general fear of the social consequences of giving in- 
dustrial equality to Negroes. 

The natural reactions of the Negro under the combined 
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effects of such discriminatory treatment in regard to 
wages, employment and conditions of work and “the more 
subtle evidences of disdain” have produced a sort of “res- 
ignation and attempt to be cheerful in adversity.” Others 
are impressed from childhood with the feeling of inferiori- 
ty and “sometimes the Negro’s sensitiveness is so height- 
ened by continual abuse that he imagines discrimination 
where none is intended.” But “between the two extremes 
of hopeless resignation and unwarranted anticipation of 
trouble are found every degree of sanity and poise. It is 
in these middle ranges that foundation for racial coopera- 
tion can be laid.” 


The Negro is not alone, however, in his problem of 
finding a proper industrial relationship with the native 
white stock. The problem is faced by the Chinese, Japan- 
ese and Filipinos. Oriental immigration has had a brief 
but striking history on the West Coast. When the Chinese 
first came they were welcomed because they were docile 
and industrious but as soon as economic depression set 
in and many of their employers were themselves forced 
_ to take up the pick and the hoe and become competitors 
of the Chinese they became a “menace.” Japanese immi- 
gration followed a similar course. Before 1900 they came 
in gradually and were credited with all the virtues former- 
ly attributed to the Chinese. But the cry of the “yellow 
peril” was soon raised and in 1907 the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” which virtually excluded the immigration of Jap- 
anese laborers was made. In 1924 the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act was passed. 

Chinese and Japanese suffer from many of the same 
discriminations in industry as the Negroes, though on a 
smaller scale and in fewer places. They are often em- 
ployed for longer hours at lower wages than white work- 
ers. Abuse, discriminatory discipline, and other indigni- 
ties are reported, although there is little disparagement of 
their ability and personal qualifications. The main prob- 
lem of racial prejudice against Orientals concerns the 
younger generation, children born in this country of 
Asiatic parents because “the attitudes engendered in the 
past are persistent and are affecting this newer group.” 


_ Since 1924 there has been an influx of Filipinos. It is 
estimated that there are now about 55,000 in this country. 
The Filipino in his efforts “to earn a living and to find a 
place for himself is confronted by a variety of hostile at- 
titudes on the part of those to whom he must look for 
cooperation.” 


Mexicans have been coming to this country in large 
numbers especially during and since the World War. Re- 
strictive legislation on a quota basis has not been enacted 
because the State Department opposes it as possibly the 
beginning of an unfriendly policy toward Latin America 
and because American investors in Mexico and the em- 
ployers of cheap labor are against it. On the other hand, 
organized labor “cries aloud for a quota restriction.” 
Mexicans are largely found in the agricultural and in- 
dustrial areas of the Southwest and West, although II- 
linois is said to rank as the fourth state in the number of 
Mexicans admitted each year and there is a flourishing 
Mexican district in Chicago. There are other colonies 
in Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Gary, Ind., 
and Flint, Michigan. The Mexicans who come to this 
country as industrial laborers are mainly Indians of pure 
or mixed blood. Their experiences in industry differ 
“only in degree from the experiences of the Negro, the 
Oriental, or the unskilled European immigrant.” The 
Mexican is a migratory worker and in most industries 


his turnover is large but this is partly accounted for by 
the fact that he does the hardest work for the lowest pay, 
The rating of the Mexican, as a member of the communi. 
ty, is “high in some localities and low in others. The pre. 
vailing impression, however, is bad—that he has material. 
ly lowered the average living standards and is a burden m 
his community.” 


The situation is less grave for European immigrants jn 
industry as in the case of Negroes and Asiatics, and, for 
most nationalities, it is only a matter of a generation o 
two before they are integrated into the community life 
Yet the foreign born constituted 30 per cent of our popu. 
lation in 1920 and furnish about 36 per cent of the men 
engaged in manufacturing industries, 45 per cent of the 
men in mining and 25 per cent of the women in manu. 
facture. Larger percentages are found in some of ou 
industrial centers. 


The mixing of nationalities and races in the immigrant 
groups has involved problems of adjustment not unlike 
those to be met in any strange environment. In the firs 
place there is “a tradition of disparagement” heaped upon 
those who came later than the first settlers, so that the 
average native-born citizen thinks that the immigrants 
have low economic standards, poor living conditions, 
docile temperament and perhaps radical ideas, in short, 
that they are “a people of undesirable traits.” Each im 
migrant group as it arrived has tended to begin at the 
bottom of the industrial scale and to work upward. Be 
cause the foreign groups do the more disagreeable types 
of work there arises the idea that they prefer these o- 
cupations or that they are best fitted for them. Economic 
friction is increased in the lower rungs through the in- 
crease of the number who compete for the same jobs and 
through competition of the new-comers with older res- 
dents. This is emphasized in times of depression when 
there is an over-supply of unadjusted labor in industry. 
Again, during strikes, the foreign born have been inclined 
to accept lower wages and have often had to take the firs 
thing offered to them, as the Negroes have been obliged 
to do. 


The author’s survey revealed “the lack of systemati 
knowledge and the widespread existence of untested 
notions about the various groups.” It seems clear, how 
ever, that “immigrants from England, Ireland, Germany, 
and to a large degree Sweden and Norway seem now to 
be experiencing little or no friction.” Passing to other 
groups “the returns are less definite.” Syrians, Assyriats 
and Armenians are regarded unfavorably in several quat- 
ters. The Portuguese and Spanish have encounterel 
problems of racial adjustment. French Canadians att 
sometimes spoken of harshly. Italians are perhaps th 
most generally abused of all the foreign born. This’ 
perhaps due to the fact that “so large a proportion of the 
immigrants have come within the last three decades. 
Russians have suffered discrimination because of susp 
cion of their radical views and other Slavic peoples hat 
been more or less identified with them. 


The prejudice against the Jews is not only because the} 
are foreigners but seems to persist to the second or third 
generation due to much anti-Jewish sentiment throught 
America. There is also the religious difference. Mat 
business organizations, factories, professional offices @ 
educational institutions admit no Jews. This prejudict 
is “genuinely racial” in that “it is so frequently a be 
against all Jews, not a selection among individuals.” A 
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second type of prejudice excludes Jews from positions of 
responsibility though not from minor jobs. 

The attitude of the American people toward the immi- 

t has shown tremendous change within the present 
century. One of the great causes of this change was the 
vastness Of the immigration tide which increased from 
about half a million in the decade from 1831 to 1840 
to nearly four million between 1921 and 1929. The fear 
of large increases of immigrants following the World War 
and also the fear of foreign agitators for industrial and 

litical revolution caused the enactment of restrictive 
laws. With the passage of the act of 1924 and the applica- 
tion of the “national origins” system there seems to have 
been crystallized a permanent policy of immigrant exclu- 
sion. 

Dr. Feldman gives in Chapter 7 the outlines of a com- 
munity program for racial adjustment. The problem is 
one of “reducing friction which is due to outworn beliefs 
and has no justifiable basis in reality.” The community 
program must be varied to meet the many difficult condi- 
tions and racial elements in different communities. It is 
atask involving community agencies apart from industry, 
such as the educational system, religious organizations, the 
semi-public and social agencies including the great philan- 
thropic foundations, labor organizations, state and federal 
governments. Brief descriptions are given of the activities 
of these various types of agencies and of programs in re- 
lation to the problem. It is also pointed out that racial 
groups through social agencies and individual aspiration 
are beginning to be conscious of their problems and to 
help themselves. 


The chapter on the “Industrial Policies in Racial Ad- 
justment,” raises the question how the policies of different 
plants are fixed. The conclusion reached is that boards 
of directors usually leave the fixing of labor policies to 
general executives who in turn give large latitude to the 
resident managers. “The largest-scale difficulty is that of 
injecting the spirit of proper racial relationships into the 
ptactice of those on the lowest rung of supervisory au- 
thority, viz., that large number of section heads, foremen, 
‘straw bosses,’ and gang leaders who, to a large part of the 
workers, constitute the authorities with whom they deal.” 


A chapter is devoted to the problem of applying man- 
agement technique to racial problems in which it is pointed 
out that some of the racial difficulties are due to poor man- 
agement. The technique of introducing a new racial 
gfoup into a plant and of building up of prestige of dis- 
paraged groups is described. This includes a description 
of Americanization, the improvement of standards of 
living and personal adjustments. 


The South Through Negro Eyes 


Horace M. Bond strikes at the traditional conception 
of the South as exclusively a white aristocracy, in “A 
Negro Looks at His South” (Harpers Magazine, June, 
1931). Formerly on the staff of Fisk University, Mr. 
Bond has spent the past two years in a study of Southern 
Negro elementary schools. His work has taken him over 
a wide area where he has studied not only Negro schools 
but the whole culture of that section which is called “the 
South.” Claiming for himself and for eight or nine mil- 
lion fellow Negroes the right to be called Southerners, Mr. 
Bond points briefly to the imprint of his race on Southern 
customs, politics and society, and then surveys life in the 
h today as it affects the Negro. 
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In the first place, the environment and education of the 
Southern Negro are essentially partisan. The “books he 
studies in school, the newspapers he reads, and the radio 
to which he listens not infrequently, all alike are instru- 
ments seeking the end, consciously or not, of the preserva- 
tion of a cultural entity.” The result quite naturally is 
to sustain a state of mind in Negroes similar to that in 
whites. Negroes bear the names of southern heroes. “In- 
deed, I know more Negro lads named for the great Con- 
federate general who fought to perpetuate slavery than 
those bearing the name of the Great Emancipator. . . . In 
five years of teaching I have seen but six youngsters of 
college grade . . . who had read . . . Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
... They swallow ... the fantastic stories of the iniquities 
of Reconstruction and the detailed accounts of Negro 
legislators portrayed as scoundrels and ignoramuses.” 
The writer shows how the Negro’s ability to reconstruct 
the old legend of plantation days has often helped him to 
secure advantages that would otherwise have been denied. 
The appropriations committee of a state legislature, he 
says, visited a state school for Negroes. The entire facul- 
ty was sent to the pea patch to await the visitors, who 
were later served with a magnificent meal in the name of 
the domestic science department and regaled with “plan- 
tation melodies” by the student body. “They departed 
praising the superior work of our institution, not having 
been in a single classroom, not having asked a single 
question about the efficiency or training of the teaching 
staff. The school that year received the largest appropria- 
tion in its history.” 

The ability to adopt an attitude of servility the author 
characterizes as the high art of “fooling the white folks.” 
Not only does it bring to those who are successful in its 
practice the esteem of the white community, but it is a 
necessary technique for Negroes who require any kind of 
information or service, even though paid for, in a white 
civilization. It is easy for the Negro to employ this art, 
for in reality it is the code of common politeness in which 
he has been schooled. His ante-bellum contacts were with 
white gentlefolk and he has retained the manners of that 
age. These manners are expected in the Negro, but ac- 
cording to the author, they are not found in the dominant 
white group today which is composed largely of poor 
whites and white Northerners. In political life this group 
he says, is producing Vardaman and Bilbo of Mississippi, 
Heflin of Alabama and Blease of South Carolina. Mr. 
Bond points out that authors like Claude Bowers dwell 
on the tragedies of Reconstruction but do not point the 
parallel to the present day scandals which he says “beggar 
any description ever made of the evil deeds of Negro 
reconstruction politicians.” 

Except for recognition of “those noble souls who in 
times past braved social ostracism to come as teachers to 
the benighted Negroes in little colleges here and there,” 
the author has no good thing to say of Northern white 
importations. He is especially severe on those who come 
from the Middle West, and points to violent race clashes 
and lynchings in that area to show the prejudice and ani- 
mosity, which become worse when transferred to the 
South. 

The South has still some high types who “come to their 
human relationships with sufficient gentility and assumed 
status as not to be ashamed to be decent where Negroes 
are concerned.” That the great educational activity now 
so evident in the South will produce more of these men 
and women is the author’s hope. He recognizes that the 
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fine new schools for whites may mean a corresponding 
loss to Negroes but says that “the disparity is worth while, 
if from those white schools there comes a generation of 
men and women who realize that nobility carries with it 
certain obligations.” 


Interracial Behavior Patterns 


Racial elements in social conflict were discussed at the 
1930 meeting of the American Sociological Society. In 
“Competition and Conflict Between Races of Differing 
Cultural Standards” (Publication of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Chicago, May, 1931), C. N. Reynolds of 
Stanford University shows that relations between the 
whites and Filipinos on the Pacific Coast today are very 
similar to those of Chinese and Japanese in that region in 
the past. Studies of these relations largely corroborate 
tentative conclusions drawn from similar studies of white 
and black interracial contacts. The writer finds that “a 
general pattern seems to be emerging,” which “presents a 
picture of forces tending toward good-will, understanding, 
cooperation, and ultimate assimilation contending with 
forces that develop distrust, misunderstanding, prejudice, 
fear and hatred.” 


Such groups are usually brought together by the demand 
for cheap labor. The immediate result of satisfying this 
economic need is a friendly feeling, but since the newcom- 
ers usually represent a relatively low cultural standard the 
majority group soon regards them as inferior and makes 
“the unwarranted generalization that all of the race in 
question possess the bad qualities that seem to show in the 
representatives with whom they have been in contact.” 

Hostility to a new racial group is evident first in com- 
petition between white workers and the new group, though 
Mr. Reynolds says an effort is usually made “to camou- 
flage its motives” by picturing the invaders as a menace 
to American homes, to American womanhood, to Ameri- 
can standards of living, and finally to the nation itself. As 
the conflict stage develops, “legislative discrimination is 
demanded, resulting in denial of landownership, economic 
handicaps of various kinds, and taxes that fall heavily 
upon the undesired race. Mobs are formed. Deporta- 
tion, arson, and assassination may follow. A real or a 
threatened reign of terror may ensue.” 

At this point saner leaders start working toward a per- 
manent solution of the problem. If exclusion is adopted, 
even though the invaders may not decrease in number, 
there is a marked improvement in feeling. The newcom- 
ers tend to accept the limited field of activities within 
which they may operate and thrive. “They recognize 
their place and keep within it.” 

The menace of competition grows less, the standards of 
living of the new group grow higher, slowly contacts and 
friendships are formed between individual members of 
the two races and racial generalizations gradually fade 
away. The period of accommodation is reached. Mr. 
Reynolds writes briefly of assimilation and traces the 
“pattern” in Filipino-white relations which he says are 
now at the stage of “competition with delayed conflict ex- 
pression.” Whether or not the same processes will be 
followed as when the Chinese and Japanese were the in- 
vaders will depend upon “future rates of admission, politi- 
cal strategy, agricultural and industrial expansion in Cali- 
fornia, the working out of a better economic and political 
order in the Philippines, as well as upon the present tem- 
per and homogeneity of the California people.” 
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Color Bar in South Africa 


White women were enfranchised by the Union of South 
Africa last year. J. H. Hofmeyer points out in the Mam 
chester Guardian Weekly of April 17, that the measure 
has resulted in “a new anomaly . . . in the franchise laws 
of the Union, for in two of the provinces the women were 
placed on a more favorable basis than the men. The Eu. 
ropean [white] woman was given the vote without quali- 
fication; the European [white] man was left with a bar- 
rier” in the form of a literacy test and property qualifica- 
tions. And in this both the colored citizen and the natives 
were on a par in those provinces. The government in the 
Parliament now in session introduced the “Franchise Laws 
Amendment bill” which extends the franchise to adult 
white males on the same basis as to the women. 


The issues so raised go to the root of the South African 
race complex. ‘How shall one apply the democratic prin- 
ciple of adult suffrage in a community with various races 
at different stages of civilization? To the question stated 


South Africa has, in the past, returned two answers. The Sa 
Transvaal and the Free State set their faces firmly against BP gycig 
equality, political or other, between white man and cok ff fami 
ored. ... In the old Cape Colony the principle of equality J doce 
was resolutely adhered to, and part of the price paid for J nox 
adherence to it was the imposition of franchise qualifica- J of ¢p 
tions applicable to all sections of the community. . . . The Co 
Franchise Laws Amendment bill implies, therefore, a Jf expe, 
breach with the Cape tradition—political equality is im- J fami 
paired, and differentiation between white man and cok § Dur 
ored takes its place... .” contr 
No longer can the Eurafrican regard himself as asso- § hasb 
ciated, politically, with the European who is prepared to betw 
face the inconvenience of taking him with him on the road. fF © th 
The results may be serious for the future of South Africa. the 
For it seems inevitable that the new policy will tend to ion 
throw the Eurafrican back on the Bantu, from whom af 
hitherto he has considered himself separate, and his lead- ff sons 
ership of the Bantu may come to be a most important fac- J} natu: 
tor in the clash of color which is threatening to develop.” § most 
R. S. Alexander of Capetown comments on this situa- ae 
tion in The Nation (New York) of May 27, that when ay 
this bill becomes a law “all white men and women in the Bf} Kan. 
Cape over twenty-one except criminals and lunatics will § afc 
have a vote, whereas no colored women will have a vote, & latior 
and only such colored men as possess the old Cape qualifi- Since 
cations. These, as regards the literacy test, have up to | dense 
now been more or less nominal, but hints are forthcom- § ig tl 
ing that in the future the test will be far more meticulous- the si 
ly applied. This policy, in a country where elementaty ge 
education is compulsory for whites only, and where thou- fon 
sands of colored and native children are unprovided with its 
any form of schooling, is grimly significant of the new ff in , 
attitude of frank cynicism toward the rights of the not J fami, 
whites that is the distinguishing feature of public policyin J At 
South Africa today.” a 
Norte: The addresses delivered at the Conference of impos 
Permanent Preventives df Unemployment, Washington, ff time | 
D. C., January 26-27, 1931, are now available. Copies § ™ K; 
may be secured at 50 cents each from the Commission a 
on the Church and Social Service, 105 East 22nd Street, tash 
New York City. horse 


